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PROSPECTS FOR STABILITY 


By RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


West African Correspondent for the 
London Sunday Times 


IGERIA is a federation of the 

three states of Northern, East- 
ern, and Western Nigeria. East and 
West together, which make up less 
than a quarter of the country’s land 
area but nearly all the trained leader- 
ship, money, industry, and cash crops, 
are referred to jointly as “the South.” 
State borders purposely follow old 
nation lines. The West’s eight mil- 
lions are three-quarters Yoruba; the 
East’s nine millions are two-thirds 
Ibo; and though the North’s twenty- 
two millions plus are only 40 per cent 
Hausa and Fulani, well over half its 
communities have Fulani chiefs. 

Almost inevitably, three main politi- 
cal parties have grown up—one cen- 
tered on each region. Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo’s Action Group (AG) is pre- 
dominantly Yoruba and holds power 
in the Western assembly; the Nation- 
al Council for Nigeria and the Car- 
eroons (NCNC), led by Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, a graduate of Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania, is predomi- 
nantly Ibo and governs the East; and 
the Northern Peoples’ Congress, led 
by Fulani and Hausa chiefs and sen- 
ior Moslem dignitaries, governs the 
North. Its president-general, Alhaji 
Sir Ahmadu Bello, Sardauna (king) 
of Sokoto, is premier of the North; 
while his deputy, Alhaji Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, was and remains fed- 
eral premier. The Sardauna himself 
refuses to run for federal office. On 
his uncle’s death, he will become sul- 
tan of Sokoto, and thereby primate of 
all Moslems south of the Sahara. He 
counts this a less irksome and more 
permanent post than head of a tem- 
poral government. 

Awolowo’s Action Group, advised 
by a Madison Avenue public-relations 
firm, made the most professional cam- 
paign. Awolowo descended out of the 
heavens by helicopter, or bombed the 
bush villages with balloons, leaflets, 
and presents (pencils, T-shirts) bear- 
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Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa Balewa arrives at Lagos Airport to accept re-appointment as Federal 


Prime Minister from the Governor-General. In the center is Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello and at the 


right is Oba Adele II of the city of Lagos. 


ing party markings. A stunt pilot 
would write “Awo” (Awolowo’s nick- 
name) in smoke in the tropical sky. 
With the richest, most developed, and 
best-governed state as his reference, 
Awo promised Nigeria unemployment 
pay, old-age pensions, and a national 
minimum wage of seventy cents a day 
—double that paid to laborers in the 
North at present. How Nigeria could 
pay for a welfare state he never ex- 
plained. He campaigned for align- 
ment with the western bloc (which 
would bring investment), for new 
states in Nigeria to satisfy the coun- 
try’s minority ethnic groups, in par- 
ticular the non-Moslem peoples of the 
North. 

But the Northerners said you 
couldn’t believe the promises of a 
Kafiri (infidel) and a Yoruba. The 
Ibos of the East enjoyed the show- 
manship of his campaign but re- 
mained faithful to “Zik”—Dr. Azik- 
iwe. Even Westerners did not vote 
for “Awo” as much as was expected. 
When the final result of the poll be- 
came known on December 15, Awo’s 
campaign had netted less than seventy 
seats out of 312. 

Awo’s archenemy Azikiwe, the 
handsome and dynamic ex-journalist 
from the Eastern territory, fared lit- 
tle better. He promised less pie in 
the sky, wanted Nigeria to be neutral 
in world affairs but to have “close 
relations with Britain and the United 
States,” and relied mainly on his rep- 


—Nigeria Liaison Office 


utation as the father of Nigerian na- 
tionalism. He got just over 90 seats. 

The Northern Peoples’ Congress 
published a long manifesto which 
rarely got down to concrete details, 
offering little but “justice and prog- 
ress for all.” During the campaign, 
which was at its bitterest in the 
North, local authority police under the 
orders of the NPC authorities were 
often ruthlessly partisan in dealing 
with disturbances. The NPC won 
nearly half the seats (although it 
only contested 176 out of 312) and 
at once assured itself of the semi- 
reliable support of 10 of the 12 inde- 
pendents. 


The New Prime Minister 


The NPC’s most democratic and 
tangible asset was its candidate for 
the office of premier, Alhaji Abubakar. 
A schoolmaster in a party composed 
principally of illiterates, a commoner 
who has risen to the top of a party 
leadership composed almost exclusive- 
ly of kings, princes, and high priests, 
he is one of the most fascinating fig- 
ures in the West African political 
scene. 

To most people in Nigeria, whether 
Nigerian or expatriate, he is a modest, 
self-effacing figure with little person- 
ality but a great deal of integrity, the 
“small boy” of the Sardauna. This is 
a legend he himself does little to dis- 
pel, but it is far from the truth, ex- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Will Democracy Work in Africa? 


By JULIUS NYERERE 

(The following article is based on 

portions of an address by Julius 

Nyerere—almost certain candi- 

date for first African Chief Min- 

ister of Tanganyika after nation- 
al elections are held in September 

1960—at the closing session of a 

conference on African affairs at — 

Wellesley College in Massachu- 

setts on February 17. Nyerere is 

on a month-long tour of the 

United States as a guest of the 

U. S. State Department. See also 

“We Cannot Afford To Fail” by 

Mr. Nyerere and “Self-Rule in 

Tanganyika” by Robert C. Keith 

in the December 1959 issue of 

Africa Special Report.) 

HAVE very often heard doubts ex- 

pressed about the possibility of 
maintaining democratic freedom in 
Africa, but I have been struck by one 
thing which most of the doubters and 
critics have in common. They have 
not bothered to define the essentials 
of the democracy they are speaking 
of; they have usually confined their 
idea of it to certain democratic insti- 
tutions, or forms, which have been 
developed in particular countries as 
the result of local circumstances and 
national characteristics peculiar to 
those countries. 

For instance, the British critic who 
speaks of “democracy” has a picture 
in his own mind of what democracy 
should be. This picture includes the 
Parliament buildings, a party in pow- 
er within those Parliament buildings, 
and another party within the same 
imposing buildings, which is not yet 
actually in power but with hopes of 
getting into power if, and when, their 
turn comes to win a general election, 
and in the meantime enjoying the 
title of Her Majesty’s Official Oppo- 


sition. In other words, to the Briton, 
democracy is an institution consisting 
of a debating house in which one 
group is “for” the motion, and an- 
other is “against” the motion, and 
each group is quite distinct from the 
other. Similarly, the American critic 
has his own picture of democracy. 
Each is confusing the machinery, or 
structure, with the essence. To such 
critics an organized and officially rec- 
ognized Opposition has become almost 
the essence of democracy. 


The Factors Ignored 


I may be over-simplifying the basis 
of the criticisms and doubts, but that 
is certainly the way in which most 
people argue when they question Af- 
rica’s ability to maintain a democratic 
form of government. They assume 
that, if a country is governed by one 
party, the government cannot be a 
democratic one. In doing so, I sug- 
gest, they ignore three important fac- 
tors. 

The first is this: that a country’s 
struggle for freedom from foreign 
domination is a patriotic struggle. It 
leaves no room for differences. The 
issue, at that stage, is a simple one, 
and one which unites all elements in 
the country. As a result you find— 
not only in Africa but in other parts 
of the world which face a similar 
challenge—the growth, not of a “po- 
litical party,” but of a nationalist 
movement. 

It is this nationalist movement 
which fights for, and achieves, inde- 
pendence. It, therefore, inevitably 
forms the first government of the in- 
dependent state. It would surely be 
ridiculous to expect that a country 
should voluntary divide itself for the 
sake of conforming to a particular 
expression of “democracy” which hap- 


pens to be seen in terms of a govern- 
ment party and an opposition party; 
and to expect the country to do this 
in mid-stream and during a struggle 
which calls for the complete unity of 
all its people. 

Democracy has been described as a 
“government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” Surely, if a 
government is freely elected by the 
people, there can be nothing undemo- 
cratic about it just because nearly all 
the people, rather than only some of 
them, happen to have voted it into 


power. Indeed, it appears natural that 


young nations which emerge as the 
result of a nationalist movement hav- 
ing united their people, will be gov- 
erned at first by a nationalist gov- 
ernment as distinct from a party gov- 
ernment. No one should therefore 
jump to the conclusion that this means 
such a country is not democratic or 
does not intend to be democratic. 

Today, when there is this conflict 
between East and West, Africa is for- 
tunate in that there is still to be 
found on this continent a form of 
organization of society which funda- 
mentally solves the conflict between 
the individual and society. It should 
be possible, therefore, for Africa to 
use both its own basic structure and 
the self-criticism of Western Europe 
in order to evolve from them a form 
of society which can satisfy both 
sides. 

We are not so naive that we do not 
realize the problems which new coun- 
tries must face, and the anxious times 
through which such countries must 
pass. Nor are we unaware of the ef- 
forts, and even sacrifices, which peo- 
ple in new countries may be called 
upon to make in the national interest 
and in the process of consolidating 
their newly-won freedom through eco- 
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nomic reconstruction. But, even when 
all this is granted, there should be no 
conflict between our commitment to 
freedom for the individua! and our 
need for national effort. In fact these 
can work together harmoniously as 
long as the emphasis is on the nation- 
al interest as implying the interests 
of the individuals who comprise the 
nation. 

Another factor which is generally 
forgotten by these critics is that the 
presence of an organized opposition 
as a visible symbol of democracy is 
not, in fact, universal. It is, rather, 
the Anglo-Saxon’s symbolic demon- 
stration of his own democracy and im- 
plies the existence of a class struggle. 
In my opinion, the two basic essen- 
tials to democracy are freedom of the 
individual and insurance that the gov- 
ernment of a country is freely chosen 
by the people. 

The third factor which is conven- 
iently forgotten by the critics of Af- 
rican democracy is the history of Af- 
rica. In traditional African society, 


..the African never was—nor thought 


himself to be—a cog in a machine. 
He was a free indivdual in his own 
society and his conception of govern- 
ment was personal, not institutional. 
When “government” was mentioned, 
the African thought of the Chief. 
Unlike the Briton, he did not picture a 
grand building in which a debate was 
taking place. The colonizers of Africa 
did little to change this. In Colonial 
Africa, you mention “government” 
and the average person immediately 
thinks of the district commissioner, 
the provincial commissioner, or the 
governor. 


Transitions Are Slow 


When, later, the “mad” African— 
like myself—reads Abraham Lincoln 
and John Stuart Mill, and demands 
that government should become “insti- 
tutional,” what happens? The district 
commissioner, the provincial commis- 
sioner, and the governor—the very 
ones who have come to symbolize 
“government” in their persons—resist 


this demand. We have to keep on in- 
sisting and agitating until, at the 
eleventh hour, our demands are 
granted, elections take place, and 
“government” becomes—almost over- 
night—an “institution.” But this hap- 
pens only a very short time before 
the country achieves independence. 

Under these circumstances, it would 
be surprising if the pattern of demo- 
cratic government in Africa were to 
take on, immediately, the shape fa- 
miliar to the United Kingdom or to 
the United States of America. But it 
would be unfair to assume, therefore, 
that this unfamiliar shape which dem- 
ocracy might take in Africa meant 
that such government was any less 
dedicated to the preservation of the 
rights of the individual. 

In the world today there is a con- 
flict between the advocates of the 
freedom of the individual and those 
who champion the primacy of the 
state. When one examines the differ- 
ences between the ideologies of the 
Eastern and Western powers, one can 
reduce them generally to this very 
conflict. The West seems to have 
exaggerated its idea of freedom be- 
yond the point where freedom becomes 
license; to have accepted a society in 
which—provided a man does not too 
obviously steal or murder—he can 
defend any form of self-indulgence by 
calling it the freedom of the individ- 
ual. The Communist world, largely I 
think as a reaction against this exag- 
geration, has swung like a pendulum 
to the other extreme: the individual 
in a Communist society is secondary 
to something called the state. Here, 
then, I think, is the problem: where 
does society, or the state, draw the 
boundary of its rights and obliga- 
tions? And where does the individ- 
ual? It is a problem which has not 
yet been solved by either side in a way 
which can be accepted by the other. 


Africa’s Potential Role 


In primitive African society, this 
question of the limits of responsibil- 
ity, as between the individual and the 


Afriean-Asian relations are discussed by Mr. 
Nyerere and the Aga Khan during the Tan- 
ganyikan leader's February visit to New York. 


society in which he lives, was not very 
clearly defined. The traditional Afri- 
can community was a small one, and 
the African could not think of himself 
apart from his community. He was 
an individual; he had his wife—or 
wives—and children, so he belonged 
to a family, but the family merged 
into a larger “blood” family which, it- 
self, merged again into the tribe. Thus 
he saw himself, all the time, as a 
member of a community. But, he saw 
no struggle between his own interests 
and those of his community—for his 
community was, to him, an extension 
of his family. He might have seen a 
conflict between himself and another 
individual member of the same com- 
munity, but, with the community it- 
self, never. One must not think that 
the African is therefore a “natural 
Communist.” He is not. To him, the 
wage is his wage; the property is his 
property; but, his brother’s need is 
his brother’s need—and he cannot ig- 
nore that need. He has not yet 
learned to ask: “am I my brother’s 
keeper?” The African is not “com- 
munistic” in his thinking; he is, if I 
may coin the expression, “communi- 
tary.” He is not a member of a “com- 
mune”—some artificial unit of human 
beings—he is of a genuine community, 
or brotherhood. 


LEFT: Nyerere talks about Africa’s future with US Secretary of State Christian Herter. CENTER: Julius Nyerere seen at a dinner at the Biltmore Hotel 
in New York on February 9, preceding his address to a capacity ballroom audience at a benefit program organized by the African-American Institute to 
raise funds for scholarships to bring Tanganyikan students to US schools. On his left are Mrs. Harold Hochschild and Cardinal Spellman. RIGHT: David 
Rockefeller, whose work with the Rockefeller Brothers Fund is increasingly concerned with African development, congratulates Mr. Nyerere on his New 


York speech. In the center is Lester Granger. 
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South-West Africa — 


The People, the Problems, the Prospects 


By ADAM CLYMER 


OUTH-WEST AFRICA, a _ vast 

and sparsely-populated territory 
stretching for 900 miles along Africa’s 
coast just south of Angola, is known 
to the world primarily as an inter- 
national dispute. Annually, the South- 
West African question is brought to 
the United Nations by powers un- 
doubtedly concerned about the admin- 
istration of the territory but primar- 
ily interested in finding a weak point 
at which to attack the Union’s internal 
policy of apartheid, which is applied 
vigorously in South-West. 

South Africa was authorized, in a 
1920 League of Nations Mandate, to 
administer the adjoining territory “as 
an integral portion of the Union of 
South Africa” and was instructed to 
“promote to the utmost the material 
and moral well-being and the social 
progress of the inhabitants of the 
territory.” The United Nations con- 
tends, with an advisory judgment of 
the World Court as support, that it 
has inherited the supervisory func- 
tions of the League’s Permanent 
Mandates Commission, and, on this 
basis, repeatedly has asked South 
Africa to follow the example of the 
European powers by placing its for- 
mer mandate under trusteeship. South 
Africa, on its part, contends that the 
mandate lapsed with the death of the 
League, but that, in any case, admin- 
istration of the territory is still car- 
ried out in the spirit of the mandate. 


Frustration and Suspicion 


Underlying the bitterness of the 
annual debates is a sense of frustra- 
tion among the UN powers at their 
inability to do anything effective 
about apartheid or South-West, and 
South African apprehension about a 
potentially hostile neighbor if the 
United Nations powers should have 
their way. The South African Gov- 
ernment feels strongly that South- 
West, as well as the High Commission 
territories of Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land, and Swaziland, is a natural part 
of a greater South Africa. 

As a consequence of this year-in- 
year-out exchange of suspicions, the 
United Nations has been built up in 
the eyes of South African whites as 
an aggressive body bound and de- 
termined to interfere in South Af- 
rica’s internal affairs. Some non- 
whites in South-West share this 
image, though more in hope than 
anger. Meanwhile, the debates in 
New York create for the uncommitted 
observer an image of two South-West 
Africas—the contented, pastoral land 


the South Africans claim it to be and 
the bitter tormented country the 
Union’s detractors describe. Both im- 
ages are caricatures of the reality. 


South-West at Close Range 


South-West Africa is a dry, drab, 
dusty, and quiet place, where water 
and not natives is the main concern 
of most whites. This is not to say 
that the European minority (an esti- 
mated 69,000 compared to 464,000 
Africans and 21,000 Coloureds) is not 
pretty well agreed on native policy, 
but it is not an all-consuming inter- 
est. In South-West there remain 
particular, separate interests, and the 
territory is certainly more than a 
fifth province of the Union. 

The whites, who are mainly of 
South African origin, welcome the 
protection of the Union, and generally 
favor continued close association, 
probably by incorporation but pos- 
sibly in a federation including also a 
Southern Rhodesia that has left its 
present associates. But there are also 
complaints that South-West is ad- 
ministered too much as a South 
African colony, there is a firm desire 
to retain an especially favorable tax 
arrangement, and the sizeable Ger- 
man community’s allegiance is mod- 
erated by its distinctive identity. 
There is no real opposition of the sort 
that exists in the Union among Lib- 
erals and Progressives, however, and 
a strong element of fear about speak- 
ing out exists among those whites 
who have reservations about the 
government. 


Only rarely does dissent take po- 
litical form, as it did last year when 
Japie Basson, Nationalist M.P. for 
Namib constituency in South-West, 
successfully defied Prime Minister 
Verwoerd and the powerful National 
Party in the Union. Verwoerd had 
sought to force Basson to resign his 
seat because of the latter’s protest 
at the decision to remove the three 
white M.P.’s for Africans in the cen- 
tral Parliament. But the Nationalists 
in South-West stalled Verwoerd, then 
refused to go along, and Basson still 
holds his seat. He was subsequently 
expelled from the Nationalist Party, 
however, and on February 14, 1960 
announced the formation of a new 
liberal opposition party, the National 
Union. 


Few Cracks in the Wall 


In considering the non-whites, and 
particularly anything about them 
which considers them as people and 
not statistics, only the sketchiest in- 


formation is available. Very few for- 
eign correspondents get beyond white 
areas. Milton Bracker of the New 
York Times, for example, was ar- 
rested in May 1959 for entering the 
Windhoek Location without a permit 
to interview Chief Hosea Kutako. 
The most substantial account of the 
non-whites in South-West, aside from 
that contributed by the three African 
petitioners at the UN, is that of 
Allard K. Lowenstein, Emory Bundy, 
and Sherman Bull, three young Amer- 
icans who went there on a personal 
fact-finding mission last July and re- 
turned to testify before the United 
Nations. 

Certain specific tribal groups, prin- 
cipally the Hereros, complain bit- 
terly to the United Nations each year 
about their treatment and lands, but 
no effective political organizations 
exist. The South-West African Na- 
tional Union and the Ovamboland 
Peoples’ Organization are bare shad- 
ows of such African groups in the 
Union as the African National Con- 
gress or the Pan-Africanist Congress. 
South Africa contends that, in the 
case of the Hereros, the demands are 
for all the land they ever grazed when 
they were a larger, nomadic tribe. 
The pastoral Hereros, who formerly 
owned great herds of cattle, were op- 
pressed during German rule to the 
extent that their tribal organization 
largely disappeared and they were 
scattered throughout the country on 
farms and in different towns, where 
they formed the principal source of 
urban labor. Under the Union ad- 
ministration, reserves have been set 
up for the Hereros and, according to 
reports, they have considerably in- 
creased in numbers and in relative 
wealth. In any case, the South Af- 
rican Government contends that the 
Herero problem is unique for histori- 
cal reasons, and that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Africans are satisfied 
with conditions in South-West. 


Autonomy in the Northern Reserves 


More than three-fifths of South- 
West’s native population live along 
the northern border in the Kaokoveld, 
Ovamboland, and the Okavango Na- 
tive Territory. Here the inhabitants 
very largely run their own affairs in 
a kind of Bantustan arrangement, and 
utilize good annual rainfall to graze 
fairly large herds. Recently, however, 
a severe drought has caused consid- 
erable hardship, requiring the Union 
to send considerable stocks of relief 
food to ward off starvation. The 
Ovambo, South-West’s largest tribe, 
and the Okavango predominate in this 
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area. (Off to the northeast are the 
primitive bushmen, oldest inhabitants 
of South-West Africa, who roam the 
Kalahari desert.) These northern 
tribes are principally agriculturalists 
and stock-raisers, but they also sup- 
ply much of the unskilled labor for 
the diamond mines and many Euro- 
pean farms to the south. But, all 
things considered, they are less af- 
fected by Europeans than any other 
Africans under Union control. 

In the Police Zone south of these 
territories—so named because it is 
directly governed by whites whereas 
the north remains an almost exclu- 
sively African preserve—the situation 
is more complex. Not just Africans, 
but Europeans and Coloureds live in 
the Police Zone, which is divided into 
a complex of reserves, urban areas, 
European land, and crown land. Here 
some of the world’s richest alluvial 
diamond deposits bolster a reasonably 
prosperous European farm - based 
economy, which emphasizes cattle and 
sheep ranching. This. sector of 
South-West is also the world’s prime 
source of karakul. 

In the native reserves of the Police 
Zone, the land is poor—but, accord- 
ing to Lord Hailey’s African Survey, 
“observation shows that on the whole 
the conditions of soil in the reserves 
are not inferior to those in the 
[white] farming areas of the Police 
Zone.” As in the north, there has been 
some government development work 
earried out in the reserves, but not 
on a level approaching that which 
the white farmers have done for 
themselves with government assist- 
ance. The main African complaint 
about land here is that the reserves 
are too small. 


The Search for Water 

Lack of water is a serious problem 
all over the territory, except in the 
north, where rainfall reaches 22 inches 
per year and the Kunene and Oka- 
vango flow continuously. (The Or- 
ange in the south is the only other 
river in South-West to do so.) For 
50 to 80 miles inland from the coast, 
the Namib desert gets virtually no 
rainfall, and after a central plateau 
with sandy stretches, the drier ranch- 
ing areas merge eventually into the 
Kalahari desert. At the southern 
border of the territory, where rain- 
fall averages only six inches per 
year, there has been some irrigation 
with the waters from the Orange, but 
in general it is expensive boreholes 
which provide the country’s water 
supply. 


Paucity of Statistics 


Partly because the Union treats 
South-West as an integral part of 
the total South African economy, sta- 
tistics are decidedly spotty. Mineral 
exports and sales amounted to 
£34,795,000 in 1956, of which slightly 
more than half was from diamonds, 
and the rest from copper-lead-zinc 
concentrates, beryl, copper ore, lith- 
ium ores, manganese, tantalite, tin, 
salt, and semi-precious stones. 
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COLOMBIA 


Petitioners for South-West Africa during the hearings of the Fourth Committee (Trusteeship Council) 
at UN headquarters in New York. Left to right: Hans Beukes (back to camera), Mburumba 


Kerina, Jariretundu Kozonquizi, Reverend Michael Scott. 


The stock census in 1950 noted 
1,608,999 head of cattle and 5,076,888 
head of small stock, mostly sheep. Ex- 
ports of 2,802,927 karakul pelts in 1956 
brought in some £5,605,854. As a re- 
sult of the severe drought which hit 
the territory in the past two years, 
credit has become tight and the Ad- 
ministration has advanced loans to 
white farmers to tide them over the 
emergency. The cost of living in the 
capital city of Windhoek is about 15 
percent higher than in South Africa’s 
urban areas, as measured by South 
Africa’s retail price index, and has 
gone up sharply in recent years. 

The South-West Administration’s 
reserves are over £168,000,000 and 
its annual budget in 1957-58 was 
£134,000,000, but these figures are 
somewhat misleading since the terri- 
tory is subsidized by the Union on 
railroad, police, and native affairs 
services, and enjoys special tax ar- 
rangements. On balance, South-West 
is probably a net economic liability to 
the Union. 


Unrest Still Minimal 


The rural nature of South-West 
Africa, combined with the inexpe- 
rience and lack of education of its 
African leaders, has forestalled the 
development of obvious unrest mani- 
fest in the Union. But the discontent 
was obvious in the enthusiasm of the 
Africans on meeting Lowenstein, 
Bundy, and Bull and being told that 
they were Americans who might 
speak for them at the United Na- 
tions. This bitterness trans- 
mitted to the United Nations not 
only through the three travellers’ 
reports, but also on tape recordings 
which delegates heard in New York. 
The Africans asked the UN to take 
over South-West as a trust territory 
and complained about restrictions on 
freedom of movement, of very limited 
job opportunities, and particularly 
against forced removals from one 
place to another. In one of these 
cases, the Nama Hottentots (who re- 
semble Orientals more than Africans) 
have been resisting a move from the 


—United Nations photo 


Hoachanas reserve to another, about 
150 miles directly south, and there- 
fore considerably drier. On Decem- 
ber 11, at least 12 Africans were killed 
at the Windhoek Location, when po- 
lice fired on a crowd protesting 
against removal to a new location. 
The new site offered much better fa- 
cilities, but the Africans objected to 
being forced to move, and said also 
that they could not afford the new 
rents and higher fares. (Even gov- 
ernment-appointed members of the 
non-white advisory council opposed 
the forced removal.) This is the only 
case of mob violence of recent rec- 
ord, and it occurred in the only sig- 
nificant urban center. 


Health and Education 


Bull, a medical student, was sharply 
critical of hospital facilities for non- 
whites, saying the Windhoek Hospital 
was so unsatisfactory that it appeared 
that people hurried to get away. The 
government claims that it has made 
great strides in public health, and 
the whole problem is where to make 
a comparison. Undoubtedly the sit- 
uation is better than it would be if 
Europeans had never arrived, and it 
is apparently much better than in the 
Portuguese territories, but in con- 
trast to the Union itself it is in- 
ferior. According to Union statistics, 
the rate of annual population increase 
in South-West is exceeded on the 
African continent only by Sierra 
Leone. Tuberculosis is regarded as 
the major health problem. 

In education the record is plainer. 
While progress, particularly in build- 
ing, has been made in the last few 
years, the government itself states 
that 35,000 non-European students are 
in school, and that the 1959 expendi- 
ture on this element of the popula- 
tion was $820,000. In the urban areas 
of the Police Zone, the government 
claims that 68 per cent of the non- 
white school-age children attend 
school, but in Police Zone rural 
areas only 40 per cent are claimed and 
outside the Police Zone only 28 per 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Abu Mayanja: Militant Voice of Ugandan 


Abubaker Kakyama Mayanja, Sec- 
retary General of the Uganda Nation- 
al Congress and recently nominated 
Minister of Education in the cabinet of 
the Kabaka of Buganda Province, is 
an intense and highly-educated young 
bachelor with a quick wit which serves 
him well whether he is exhorting na- 
tionalist rallies in the easy colloquial- 
isms of his peasant antecedents or an- 
alyzing the complex Ugandan political 
situation in the precise, clinical terms 
of a Cambridge intellectual. Whether 
these impressive qualifications for 
leadership will carry him to the top 
of the Ugandan political pyramid 
may well depend, one suspects, on 
his ability to integrate into his mer- 
curial personality certain more per- 
sonal techniques of the successful 
politician in any society—especially 
the ability to conceal or conquer 
boredom, intellectual loneliness, and 
temper. Mr. Mayanja made a pro- 
foundly different impression on near- 
ly every American he met during his 
recent month-long tour of the United 
States on a State Department leader- 
ship grant; failure to project a con- 
sistent image of himself could be 
politically difficult for the future. 


Modest Beginnings 


When Abu Mayanja was born in 
August 1929 in the village of Ziba in 
Buganda Province, the horizons ap- 
peared limited indeed. He was the 
sixth child of the last of several wives 
of a 60-year old Moslem peasant 
farmer and trader, who had been a 
page in the palace at the time Living- 
stone arrived in Uganda. It was a “no 
nonsense” family, where the children 
were expected to carry their share of 
the load at an early age. Abu recalls 
that his first major responsibility in 
the modest Mayanja enterprise was 
to go to the marketplace very early 
each Friday morning to buy water 
and cooking pots brought by canoe 
from craftsmen in another town. 
Buyers were not permitted to come 
to the water’s edge to meet the 
canoes, but young Abu, who was al- 
ways small for his age, recalls with 
a_ still-boyish smile that he soon 
learned to get around this technical- 
ity: pretending to be only a curious 
child, he would saunter down to greet 
the canoes, strike some fast bargains, 
and walk off with the best of the pots 
before the shipment ever moved to 
the marketplace. In the beginning, 
Abu carried the wares for his 
father’s business on his head, but 
eventually gained the enviable status 
of owning a bicycle. There were other 
tasks, too, for the Mayanja boys—fish- 
mongering, goatherding, helping culti- 
vate the coffee plots. At the age of 10, 
Abu had never had a day of formal 
schooling but felt very much a man. 

It was in 1939 that Abu’s mother, 
a convert to Catholicism, proposed to 
her husband that their obviously 
talented youngest should be sent to 


Nationalism 


Abu Mayanja holds a press conference in Washington during his recent tour of the United States. 
—James Wilson 


a Catholic mission school nearby. His 
father, who could read and write and 
had great respect for learning, was 
sympathetic to the idea of education, 
but was decidedly negative toward 
the mission school because of his sus- 
picion that Abu would emerge a 
Catholic. The decision was finally re- 
solved in 1940, when Abu’s older 
brother—whom his father had re- 
luctantly sent to an Anglican cousin 
in another town for schooling some 
years before—came home unconvert- 
ed. It was agreed that the Anglicans 
were “safe,” and so Abu was entered 
in a mission school at nearby Ngog- 
we. He trudged off barefoot to Pri- 
mary 1 at the age of 11. 


A First Pair of Shoes 

Four years later, the young Mos- 
lem had sailed through Primary 6 at 
the top of his class and had been per- 
suaded by his English headmaster, 
whom he now gratefully recalls as 
one of the most important single in- 
fluences on his life, to apply for a 
scholarship at Kings’ College Second- 
ary School at Budo. This is the 
“prestige” school for Uganda’s Afri- 
can intellectual elite, and it was a 
great step forward in the world when 
he was accepted. Life at Kings’ Col- 
lege was patterned closely on that 
in a public school in England: the 
masters were English, the curriculum 
was English, the foods were English, 
and the sports were cricket and rug- 
ger. Above all, shoes were required! 
It was the first time Abu Mayanja 
had ever had a pair on in his life, and 
to this day he regards them as one of 


the least palatable aspects of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. 

When the elder Mayanja died in 
1947, Abu says he probably would 
have abandoned school to help cope 
with the family’s serious financial 
crisis if he had not just previously 
been moved over the natural transi- 
tion point at Kings’ to Secondary III 
and been granted a scholarship cover- 
ing two-thirds of his fees because of 
outstanding marks. His mother was 
adamant that he should stay, and 
assured him she would somehow sup- 
ply the balance. But even with the 
money his family made great sacri- 
fices to scrape together, there was 
always an overdue balance until even- 
tually the East African Muslim Wel- 
fare Association came to his rescue. 
The amount involved was not large— 
about £30 total—but it was vital at 
the time. 

From here Mayanja won a schol- 
arship to Makerere College in Kam- 
pala. But in 1951, shortly before he 
was to have been graduated at the 
head of his class, he was expelled 
from Makerere for participating in 
his first overt “political” demonstra- 
tion—a student food strike. By this 
time, Abu Mayanja’s brilliant aca- 
demic record had brought him to the 
attention of the Governor of Uganda, 
Sir Andrew Cohen, who arranged 
that he should be removed from the 
political scene by shipping him off to 
Cambridge at Britain’s expense. 

Before taking up his exile in Eng- 
land, Mayanja struck a firm farewell 
blow for Uganda nationalism by join- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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IBERIA’S President William V. S. 
Tubman’s recent call to neighbor- 
ing West African governments to join 
with Liberia in establishing a closely 
interrelated area system of higher 
education could become the most im- 
portant African educational milestone 
of this decade. What the Liberian 
chief of state is, in effect, proposing 
is that African governments forego 
formulating their plans for higher ed- 
ucational institutions in a spirit of 
militant competitiveness and concen- 
trate, during Africa’s crucial grow- 
ing years, on improving and expand- 
ing existing regional centers of spe- 
cialization and making them accessi- 
ble to students of all nations. 

He cited the medical school at Ni- 
geria’s University College, the new 
business administration course at 
Ghana’s University College, the fores- 
try school at the University of Liberia, 
and certain special facilities at Mali’s 
University of Dakar as centers which 
should be encouraged—and materially 
helped—to develop their impressive 
nuclei into schools catering to Afri- 
cans everywhere. Although President 


EDUCATION 


Liberia’s President Tubman Calls For 


Less Competition, More Cooperation 


Among West Africa’s Universities 


Tubman did not say so, many observ- 
ers assumed that his vigorous enunci- 
ation of the principle of non-competi- 
tion implied that plans tentatively an- 
nounced last year for the creation of 
a1 enormous new university on a 100- 
acre campus in the Liberian hinter- 
land have now been set aside. Experts 
on African educational needs were 
generally doubtful about the need for 
this new institution, which had been 
proposed and was to be financed large- 
ly by Pan American’s Juan Trippe 
and other American financial inter- 
ests. The general view of educators 
had been that such a university would 
be an impressive show-piece but that 
the money could be put to more con- 
structive use by improving and ex- 
panding the existing University of 
Liberia at Monrovia. 

West African governments faced 
concommitantly with budgetary limi- 
tations and growing public demands 
for more and better education at all 
levels have responded favorably to the 
Tubman plan since it was outlined 
at the ceremonies marking the Liberi- 
an President’s fourth inauguration at 


Monrovia in January. There have also 
been some significant offers of imple- 
mentary financial assistance from 
abroad. The Firestone Corporation, 
with large investments in Liberian 
rubber, has come forward with a 
grant of $25,000 for use in expanding 
the University of Liberia. The Liber- 
ia Mining Company, another Ameri- 
can-financed corporation, has pledged 
$30,000 annually, and its president, 
Lansdale Christie, has personally 
pledged $25,000 annually for an in- 
definite period to further the concept 
of regional education ‘within the 
terms recommended by the President.” 
Part of these two latter grants will 
be earmarked for endowment of a 
William V. S. Tubman chair of health 
or education at some West African 
institution outside of Liberia, and a 
sizeable segment will also be set aside 
for scholarships. 


The Tubman Blueprint 


These gifts are in response to the 
fourth point of President Tubman’s 
blueprint for developing a_ regional 
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tional 


approach to higher education. These 
are the steps he proposes: 

1. Arrange for a detailed survey of 
the resources for education, training, 
and research which exist in African 
states. 

2. Pool these resources in such a 
way that each nation will have ac- 
cess to existing institutions of educa- 
tion and training, and will be com- 
mitted to contribute to their support, 
enlargement, and improvement in re- 
lation to the participating country’s 
size and ability to use such an insti- 
tution. (No country will be com- 
mitted to refrain from establishing 
new schools on their own territory 
later—the need will increase with 
time for more and more schools, so 
this seems inevitable—but the empha- 
sis, for the time being, would be on 
enlarging and making widely avail- 
able the facilities now existing.) 

3. Ask those interested or becoming 
interested in Africa to center their 
assistance on such projects as (a) 
helping obtain professors, teachers, 
etc., for this expanded educational 
program; (b) providing scholarships 
for African students to study in Af- 
rica as well as overseas; and (c) help- 
ing obtain the equipment, buildings, 
libraries, and study materials involved 
in such a program. 

4. Suggest to the foreign businesses 
operating in Africa that they work 
with the regional organization to plan 
their participation in this effort by 
(a) establishing or endowing chairs 
for teaching and research in fields of 
regional importance; (b) establishing 
scholarship programs in Africa and 
abroad; and (c) helping with equip- 
ment and books. 

President Tubman holds that “no 
need in Africa at the present time is 
as great, pressing, and important as 
the need for training people.” With 
a need so great, he concludes, “Afri- 
can nations should use the greatest 
imagination and show the greatest 
flexibility in finding ways to fill this 
void.” 
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(Continued from page 2) 
cept as regards his undisputed integ- 
rity. Alhaji Abubakar is a skillful 
and determined politician who has now 
reached the top of the Nigerian politi- 
eal tree, and will stay there if it is 
humanly possible to do so. 


Emerging Foreign Policies 

All Nigeria’s main parties are pro- 
western, though the NCNC leans to- 
ward neutralism. All oppose political 
unions or confederations in Africa. 
They reject the sort of plans for a 
United States of Africa which are 
dear to Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah or 
Guinea’s Sekou Toure. All support 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions against Nkrum- 
ah’s plans for an African federation 
of labor. But all are equally deter- 
mined that with 55 percent of the 
population of West Africa united un- 
der one green-and-white flag at Lagos, 
Nigeria shall not only participate in 
all inter-African councils but shall do 
so as the biggest and most important 
member. 

It is possible—even probable—that 
three (or more) different coalitions 
will take turns ruling Nigeria in the 
next few years. But all are likely to 
be cautious in foreign affairs, pro- 
Commonwealth, and pro-western. All 
are likely to exercise a “conservative” 
influence on Pan-African affairs. 

In terms of development, Nigeria is 
booming. The national income of 
$837,600,000 is up 50 percent in six 
years, bank deposits are up 300 per- 
cent, cement sales 450 per cent. 

Schools are rising as fast as teach- 
ers can be found to fill them—faster, 
to tell the truth. Western Nigeria’s 
8,000,000 people have 139 secondary 
schools with over 80,000 pupils. This 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


cent. Education is available through 
matriculation, but few students get 
that far. Lowenstein was quite criti- 
cal of the curricula and the attitude 
and qualifications of teachers. 


A Long and Quiet History 


There are strong historical reasons 
for the underdeveloped, sparsely pop- 
ulated, remote nature of South-West 
Africa. Better farming lands kept 
the Africans and the Afrikaners in 
the eastern part of South Africa for 
many years and only with the discov- 
ery of diamonds and gold in the late 
nineteenth century did real progress 
and a substantial immigrant popula- 
tion come to South Africa. Even then, 
few immigrants moved into the deso- 
late South-West. 


The territory actually has a slightly 
longer history than does South Africa 
itself, though in no respect as rich 
a one. The Portuguese explorer 
Diogo Cao, discoverer of the Congo, 
touched at Cape Cross in South-West 
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NIGERIA'S POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


compares favorably with 64 secondary 
schools for 5,500,000 Ghanians, and 
spectacularly with two secondary 
schools (with 800 pupils) for 3,000,- 
000 Guineans. 

There is a favorable trade balance, 
despite considerable imports of capi- 
tal equipment. Trade missions arrive 
constantly from all over the world. 
New factories are going up in many 
places. By 1964, Nigeria will be self- 
supporting in crude and diesel oil, 
and earning $15,000,000 a year by 
sending crude oil to Britain to be re- 
fined. Its cacao production has risen 
since the war from 80,000 tons to 
nearly 150,000 tons, and may even- 
tually even overtake the 250,000 tons 
of the world’s top producer, Ghana. 
Agricultural modernization on the 
lines of Israel’s mishvei (modified 
kibbutzim, permitting private owner- 
ship of land) is developing in the 
West and will presumably spread. 


Needed: A Sense of Nationhood 

This is the bright side, something 
that will probably persist even if 
the political divisions so marked by 
the general election continue, and 
even if there is a little bloodshed. 
But the country remains uneasy. Race 
relations are nowhere near so good 
as in Ghana. Nigerianization has 
been slower than was hoped; there 
is a huge shortage of Nigerians 
qualified for top posts. 

Out of 657 senior British officials in 
the federal service, only 52 have ap- 
plied for List A—a permanent career 
in Nigeria. Out of 61 top posts in the 
police, 53 are held by whites, of whom 
only two are prepared to stay in the 
country indefinitely. The situation in 
the regional governments is similar. 

Presumably can be 


(Continued from page 6) 


in 1485 or possibly 1484, a few years 
before Diaz reached the Cape of Good 
Hope. For nearly three centuries 
after that, South-West went ignored 
by the outside world, except for 
whaling fleets which used Walvis 
Bay. The first real exploration came 
from inland, across the Orange River 
in 1760. The first immigrants from 
the Union were Hottentots, some with 
a mixture of white blood, who came 
early in the nineteenth century to 
war on the previous residents. London 
Missionary Society and Rhenish mis- 
sionaries arrived in mid-century, and 
the Rehoboth community was founded 
in 1870 by 30 Coloured families who 
had trekked off from De Tuin in the 
Cape two years before. They selected 
excellent farming land which they 
hold today. 

A German protectorate was estab- 
lished in 1884, after the British and 
the Cape Government had shown scant 


(Continued on page 15) 


found—Britons, Americans, Indians, 
West Indians, Israelis, etc., either as 
“technical assistance” or on _ high- 
salary contract terms. But the out- 
look is not encouraging, either as re- 
gards efficiency—already tumbling— 
or race relations, though the latter 
may automatically improve after in- 
dependence, as has often been the case 
elsewhere. 

Two years from now there is un- 
likely to be any non-independent coun- 
try left in West Africa, except perhaps 
the Spanish and Portuguese posses- 
sions. The age of nationalist struggle 
is therefore over in West Africa, and 
Nigeria, which has spent perhaps too 
much time licking at the wounds left 
by colonialism, must begin to concen- 
trate on building a sense of nation- 
hood at home and trying to conquer 
its own internal divisions. Africa will 
probably hold the balance of power in 
the world of the near future, and Ni- 
geria will almost certainly be the 
leading nation of Africa, so the need 
is urgent. 

The preceding article is a conden- 
sation of a longer study of Nigeria 
which appeared in the February 4 
issue of The Reporter. 
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KENYA CONFERENCE N 


The 50 delegates attending the month-long Kenya 
Constitutional Conference in London returned to 
Nairobi in mid-February with decided reservations 
regarding the constitutional proposals put forward 
by Colonial Secretary Iain Macleod. However, all 
the delegates except those representing the white 
settler United Party had committed themselves to 
the principle of compromise and to try to convince 
their constituents that the Macleod proposals rep- 
resent "the maximum area of agreement" and a "work- 
able bridge between Kenya's past and future." 


This will not be an easy task for either Michael 
Blundell's liberal, multi-racial New Kenya Party, 
which is under heavy fire from Kenya's settlers for 
having conceded far too much, or for Tom Mboya and 
Ronald Ngala, leaders of the African delegation to 
London, who quite clearly are not bringing home the 
"one man, one vote" or "uhuru in 1960" which they 
came to London demanding. Extremist pressure at 
both ends of the political spectrum will confront 
moderates of both races with some difficult choices 
in the months ahead. Already, Group Captain Lle- 
wellyn R. Briggs' United Party has disassociated 
itself completely from the "disastrous" Macleod 
proposals, which it describes as "a cynical aban- 
donment of the Europeans in Kenya, no doubt result- 
ing from American pressure." 


Although the Macleod proposals were not offi- 
cially released to the public, they were fully—-and 
apparently reliably—reported in the East African 
Standard within hours after their presentation in 
London, and were openly discussed by delegates 
before their departure for Nairobi. These would 
appear to be the high points, though it was made 
clear that none of the recommendations was "cut 
and dried": 


@ A Legislative Council of 65 seats, most of 
them to be filled by Africans. 


@ Thirty three of the 65 would be "open seats," 
to be filled by election on a fairly wide 
franchise similar to that to be employed in 
Tanganyika this year-—-i.e., voters would 
have to be 40 years of age, to be able to 
read or write in their own language, to have 
a responsible job or to have held certain 
offices or to have an annual income of £75. 


@ Twenty seats in the Legislative Council 
would be reserved for minorities—1l0 for 
Europeans, 8 for Asians, and 2 for Arabs. 
The final 12 seats would be "specially 
elected" and would comprise four representa- 
tives from each of the three racial com- 
munities. 


@ It is not proposed that a Chief Minister be 
appointed from the majority at this consti- 
tutional stage or that the majority in the 
Legislative Council nominate their own Min- 
isters. The British Governor would remain 
head of government, and would retain com- 
plete freedom in the selection of the Council 
of Ministers. 


A last-minute dispute over the desire of repre- 
Sentatives of European and other minority groups 
for constitutional safeguards against the expro- 


priation of their lands (especially the White 
Highlands) was set aside for future consideration 
in order to facilitate an early adjournment. 


Belgian negotiators at the Congolese roundtable 
independence talks in Brussels have agreed to 
grant the Congo full independence without any 
qualifications when the African colony becomes 
self-governing on June 30. This agreement, an- 
nounced by Vice-Premier Albert Lilar a few days 
before the month-long conference officially ended 
on February 20, was taken to mean that Belgium has 
finally abandoned the idea of reserving some powers 
during a transitional period. 


A spokesman said that the Congo representatives 
had agreed, however, to the principle of a "treaty 
of friendship and assistance between the Congo and 
Belgium" to be negotiated by the two governments 
after June. It was also agreed that the seat of 
the Congolese Constituent Assembly will be Lulua- 
bourg, capital of Kasai Province in the central 
Congo, and that the government of the new state will 
be ruled by a Parliament consisting of a House of 
Representatives elected by the people and a Senate 
elected by the six provincial legislatures. Na- 
tional elections are tenatively scheduled for May 
15. 


ICAN STA L H 


The governments of independent Africa, which 
lobbied long and passionately against France's 
decision to test its atomic bomb on African soil, 
took swift retaliatory measures when the bomb 
actually went up in the Sahara on February 13. 
These were the major developments: 


Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana announced 
on February 13 that the assets of all French con- 
cerns in Ghana would be frozen "until such time 
as the effects on the population of Ghana of the 
present atomic explosion and future experiments" 
have become known. (French interests in Ghana 
include the properties of three large shipping 
companies, two large trading firms, and Air 
France. ) 

Morocco, in the most drastic action of any na- 
tion, cancelled the French-Moroccan diplomatic 
agreement of May 1956 and withdrew its Ambassador 
from Paris. 

The Sudanese Foreign Ministry confirmed that 
Prime Minister Ibrahim Abboud had summoned the 
French Ambassador to deliver a protest on the bomb, 
while Nigerian police had to be called to protect 
the French consulate against threatened violence. 
From the United States, Julius Nyerere, Tanganyi- 
ka's principal nationalist leader, expressed dis- 
may that the French had gone through with the test 
in spite of the repeated pleas from African lead- 
ers, and said he believed the action of the Ghana 
Government in freezing French assets was fully 
justified. 

The only African statement sympathetic to the 
French position came from Leopold Senghor, presi- 
dent of the Federal Assembly of Mali, who said he 
was astonished that the nuclear explosion had 
provoked so much emotion. "But we hope that now 


that France has the bomb, she will demand the 
outlawing of this weapon and the destruction of 
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existing bombs." The French Defense Ministry has finance powers from the French Community to Dakar 


repeatedly declared since February 16 that the also appear to be headed toward a mutually satis- : 
bomb cloud drifted from the proving ground to the factory conclusion, probably sometime in March. ‘ 
southeast over desolate desert regions, and could 1 
not possibly have caused any danger to the popula- t 
tions of Africa. CHIRWA JOI MONCKTON COMMI N 
On February 14 (the day the main body of the : 
MACMILLAN TRIP CLARIFIES BRITISH POLICY Monckton Advisory Commission left London to begin 1 

its study of Central Africa's political future), 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan arrived back in Wellington Chirwa, a moderate African nationalist 
London on February 15 from his historic 35-day, and former member of the Rhodesian Federal Parlia- 3 
20,000-mile tour of Africa, having added a stir- ment, announced from Salisbury that he had accepted “ 

| ring new phrase to the language of freedom and put the British Government's invitation to fill the 
; the British Government firmly on record as com- vacancy on the Commission resulting from the recent . 
| mitted to the concept of eventual majority rule by resignation of Father Henry Chikuse of Nyasaland. C 
Africans. The Prime Minister's widely-hailed The surprise announcement, hailed as "disgrace- 5 
"wind of change" speech to the South African Par- ful" by spokesmen of the African National Congress, 4 
| liament—in which he urged South Africans to "come reversed an earlier refusal by Mr. Chirwa during Wl 
to terms" with the "growth of political conscious- his talks in London in January with Colonial Secre- te 


tary Macleod. Chirwa—not to be confused with 
Orton Chirwa, leader of the ANC-oriented Malawi 
Congress Party—said that he had decided to accept 

the Commission seat as a result of his 45-minute Ei 
interview with Prime Minister Macmillan during the 
latter's recent visit to Salisbury. He emphasized 
that participation did not imply acceptance of 


ness that is sweeping the continent," and told the 
Union's white supremacists that Britain "rejects 
the idea of any inherent superiority of one race 
over another"—appears to be headed for a perma- 
nent niche in tomorrow's history books, along with 
Winston Churchill's "iron curtain" and Lord Grey's 
"lights are going out all over Europe" addresses. 


More immediately, the Prime Minister's forthright | federation, and made it clear that he was still 2 
address in the Union has gone a long way toward determined to press for Nyasaland's withdrawal st 
narrowing the seemingly unbridgeable gulf between from the federal arrangement. Si 
the government and its Labor Opposition on African The Monckton group held its preliminary meetings Sc 
affairs, and prospects have clearly improved for February 15 to 17 at Victoria Falls, and then tr 
establishing a bipartisan policy for this area in divided into three parties to travel throughout - 


the year ahead. 

Among leaders and supporters of the South African 
Covernment, the speech has provoked deep resent- 
ment, typified by Minister of External Affairs 
Erik Luow's charge that Mr. Macmillan was ready to 
sacrifice the permanent white population of Africa 
to "black domination" because of his fear of Com- 


the Federation taking evidence until April 2l, 
when the full Commission will convene again in 
Salisbury. On May 10, the members will depart for 
Britain to formulate their recommendations. Lord 
Monckton said he did not regard the commission as 
bound by strict rules of evidence, and observed 
that even if the threatened African boycott pre- 


munism. The leader of the South African Liberal vents the commission members from seeing everyone : 
Party, on the other hand, says that the speech "put that it should see, he was sure that they would get “m 
new heart" into South African liberals. a strong idea of what people thought, even at sec- 
ond hand. 

A BEGIN E NEGOTIATION Ty 
TODD, MOFFAT CALL FOR A FRESH APPROACH 
Negotiations expected to culminate in announce- i 
ment of an independence date for the Malagache Sir John Moffat and Garfield Todd, the two prin- om 
Republic (Madagascar) began in Paris on February cipal leaders of Rhodesia's liberal, multi-racial “ 
1l between Prime Minister M. Tsiranana and offi- Central Africa Party, have sounded a strong warn- ” 
cials of the French Government. The talks, chaired ing that trouble lies ahead in Rhodesia and Nyasa- . 
by French Prime Minister Debre, are expected to land unless the Monckton Commission takes an en- — 
| last for several weeks. M. Tsiranana is known to tirely fresh approach in its recommendations for 
regard separate diplomatic representation as the dealing with the tensions mounting here. at 

most important attribute of independence; he re- In a meeting at Ndola this month, Todd expressed [| , 
portedly would like to send Malagasy representa- the view that "our house .. . is smoldering, and 4 

tives to the United Nations, India, South Africa, when the flames burst forth they will destroy the 4 
London, Washington, Moscow, and Rome. In other home for Europeans in Central Africa." He urged 1 
capitals, Madagascar will be content to have France extension of the vote to anyone literate enough the 
handle the representational function. Except for to fill in an application form in English, and tic 
symbolic national forces, Premier Tsiranana would asked the British Government for a £100,000,000 Afr 
; leave defence in the hands of the French Community, loan to implement a 10-year universal educational poe 
and has indicated that Madagascar will remain in plan and another £10,000,000 to improve housing. the 
the franc zone. About half of Madagascar's export Meanwhile, in a debate in the Northern Rhodesia. Bov 
trade and 75 percent of its import trade are with Legislative Council, Sir John Moffat argued that tic 
France. opposition to the Federation is now so determined adh 
Meanwhile, discussions which have been going on that the Monckton Commission must either recommend Nat 
in the French capital since early January on the a complete break-up of the present arrangement or Fec 
agreements for transferring the control of the devise a new and more palatable form of association _ 
Mali Federation's foreign affairs, defence, and among the three territories. He did not suggest = 
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just what form such an alternative association 


might take, but another Central African Party 
spokesman in the Legislative Council, Harry Frank- 
lin, has suggested a grouping along the lines of 
the East African High Commission. (For news of 
other European doubts about the longevity of the 
Federation, see "Southern Rhodesia Threatens 


Secession," p. 5, Africa Special Report January 
1960.) 


BRITISH SOMALILAND HOLDS ELECTION 


The Somali National League won 20 of the 33 
elected seats in the newly-created Legislative 
Council of British Somaliland in elections held 
February 17. Observers expect the SNL to form a 
coalition government with the United Somali Party, 
which won 12 seats. The National United Front 
took one seat and the Somali Youth League none. 


FOURAH BAY BECOMES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


In an impressive ceremony in Freetown this 
month, Fourah Bay College—the oldest institu- 
tion of higher learning on the west coast of 
Africa—was officially invested with university 
status and designated the University College of 
Sierra Leone. Founded by the Church Missionary 
Society in 1816, Fourah Bay became the intellec- 
tual center of West Africa in the late nineteenth 
century, drawing students from Nigeria, Ghana, and 
Gambia. Later, it was eclipsed as Sierra Leone's 
larger and wealthier neighbors developed their 
own universities, but has in recent years been 
going through a considerable renaissance. In pre- 
senting the Royal Charter to Fourah Bay, Sir 
Maurice Dorman, Governor of Sierra Leone, re- 
marked that the college had survived many finan- 
cial and human crises, and is now ready to face 
"the challenge of the future." 


TUNIS CONFERENCE ENDS ON MILITANT NOTE 


The second All-African People's Conference ended 
in Tunis on February 1 on a considerably more mili- 
tant note than characterized the last meeting at 
Accra in December 1958. Whereas the Accra Con- 
ference had discreetly pledged support to "those 
who, in order to meet the violent means by which 
they are subjected and exploited, are obliged to 
retaliate," the delegates at Tunis agreed on a far 
broader recommendation that African states should 
"neglect no means of cooperation in the interests 
of all the peoples of Africa." 

The principal topic of discussion at Tunis was 
the Algerian war. The delegates enacted resolu- 
tions calling for the creation of a corps of all- 
African volunteers to fight with the FLN, for the 
cooperation of all independent African states "in 
the realization of this enterprise," and for all 
governments to pledge regular financial contribu- 
tions to the Algerian insurgents. In other action 
on Algeria, the Conference appealed to the United 
Nations to impose peace in northern Africa and 
recognize an independent Algeria, and sent a mes- 
Sage to President Eisenhower and the United States 
Congress urging American withdrawal of financial, 
economic, and military aid to France on the grounds 


that this aid is being used to prolong the Algerian 
war. 

Although volunteers for Algeria have subsequent- 
ly been reported organizing in Ghana, Premier Habib 
Bourguiba of Tunisia, host to the conference, has 
described the "brigade" resolution as a propa- 
ganda move, and has made it clear that he is not 
ready to have such a group formed on Tunisian soil. 

This was not the only issue on which sharp cleav- 
ages clearly existed among the African leaders 
present, but, by general consensus, none of the 
differences were allowed to impede the business- 
like flow of the conference, which completed its 
work in four days. The argument which many obser- 
vers expected might wreck the proceedings—the 
mounting debate over whether to create a separate 
independent African trade union confederation out- 
side the ICFTU-—-was postponed until May, when 
leaders of all African trade unions will meet in 
Casablanca. 


KRUSHCHEV_TO VISIT 


The Soviet press agency TASS announced on Feb- 
ruary 8 that Premier Nikita Krushchev will visit 
Guinea sometime this year. Although no date was 
mentioned, there is general press speculation that 
the Soviet leader's trip to Africa—his first—wmay 
take place after his scheduled state visit to 
France in March and before his return trip to 
Paris in May for the Big Four summit meeting. 
Guinea President Sekou Toure invited the Soviet 
premier to Conakry during the former's visit to 
Moscow following his trip to the United States 
in 1959. 

Announcement of the impending Krushchev journey 
to Conakry is only one of several indications that 
Moscow has decided to lavish a good deal of atten- 
tion on Guinea in 1960. The new Soviet Ambassador 
to Conakry is one of the USSR's most able diplomats 
—Daniel Solod, formerly Ambassador to Cairo and 
more recently head of the Middle East Department of 
the Soviet Foreign Office. Meanwhile, TASS an- 
nounced on February 10 that Guinea's first seat of 
higher learning—a 2500-student institute of tech- 
nology at Conakry—will be planned and built by 
Soviet experts under the economic and technical 
cooperation agreement signed last year. 


C I 


A group of political refugees from the Ivory 
Coast announced in Accra on February 5 that they: 
were establishing a "provisional government in 
exile" in the Ghana capital. Their "premier," 
Amand Kadio Attie, said he represents the 52,000 
peoples of the tribal kingdom of Sanwi on the 
Ghana-Ivory Coast border, who are "actually 
Ghanaians by origin." The aim is reunification. 

After hearing the Sanwi exiles' news conference 
broadcast (in full) over the Ghana Radio, Ivory 
Coast Premier Felix Houphouet-Boigny promptly 
warned Ghana Premier Kwame Nkrumah against any 
effort to absorb the Sanwi community into Ghana. 
Sanwi occupies about 3,000 square miles of Ivory 
Coast territory, and represents some 2.5 percent of 
its population. Sixteen of the irredentist move- 


ment's original leaders, including Amon Douffou 
III, King of Sanwi, have reportedly been jailed 
by the Ivory Coast Government for undermining the 
security of the state. 
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ing with Ignatius Muzazi, a veteran 
politician, to form the country’s first 
national political party, the Uganda 
National Congress. At Cambridge, 
Abu justified Sir Andrew’s expecta- 
tions by earning his B.A. with hon- 
ors—meanwhile writing scathing let- 
ters to the London press attacking Sir 
Andrew’s policies in Uganda. He then 
elected to stay on to study law. He 
completed requirements for the L.L.B. 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1959 and qualified 
for the bar. In July of last year, 
just before his thirtieth birthday, he 
returned home to Uganda to set up 
a law office and try to pick up the 
pieces of the disintegrating Uganda 
National Congress. 

During the seven years Mayanja 
had been in England the Congress 
had risen to considerable power dur- 
ing the crisis over the exile of the 
Kabaka in 1955 and had won a 
majority of the non-Buganda elected 
seats in the Legislative Council elec- 
tions of 1958,* but had subsequently 
lost much of its popular following as 
a result of (1) the bitter cleavages 
which had developed in the volatile 
17-man Executive Council since 1956, 
and (2) some serious new competi- 
tion. 


Among the several competing par- 
ties which have developed in opposi- 
tion to the Uganda National Con- 
gress, the most devastating blow has 
come from the Uganda National 
Movement, formed in Kampala in 
February 1959 under the leadership 
of a newcomer to politics, Augustine 
Kamya, and Mayanja’s former col- 
league, Muzazi, who had severed re- 
lations (or been severed from) the 
Congress in a_ personality-policy 
crisis in 1956. The Uganda National 
Movement—since renamed a half 
dozen times to get around official 
proscription—had absorbed Muzazi’s 
interim United Congress Party as 
well as two other minor nationalist 
parties, but it soon became apparent 
that its principal support came from 
traditionalist quarters in Buganda. 
The rallying cry was “freedom”, but 


* This, of course, was a token victory, since 
only 18 of the total 62 seats in Uganda’s 
Legislative Council are elected under the 
present constitution, and 5 of these 18 elected 
seats remain empty because the Kabaka 
(ruler) of Buganda—Uganda’s largest, richest, 
and most advanced province—refused to hold 
elections in his domain in 1958. Although 
Buganda has based its non-cooperation with 
the central government on a variety of fine 
legal technicalities, the real basis of its policy 
is the fear of losing the preferential position 
Buganda has enjoyed since 1900, when Britain 
recognized the Kabaka as Native Ruler of the 
province with a high degree of local autonomy. 
Developments in post-independence Ghana 
have hardened the attitude of the Buganda 
traditionalists, who are more fearful than ever 
of the doom implicit in acceptance of unitary 
government for Uganda. 
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it was quite a different kind of free- 
dom from what the Uganda National 
Congress had in mind, for the objec- 
tive was a form of self-government 
based upon a national assembly con- 
sisting of tribal representatives and 
with the position and dignity of tri- 
bal monarchs fully safeguarded. The 
UNM was explicitly confined to Bu- 
ganda Province and opposed the exist- 
ence of a central Legislative Council 
and the appointment of the Wild 
Committee on constitutional reform. 
Despite these negative policies, it 
eventually swept up the mainstream 
of African nationalist opinion in 
Buganda because it hit upon an 
emotion-charged issue and exploited 
it to the hilt. 


Effect of the Boycott 

Issues are harder to come by in 
Uganda than in many African col- 
onial areas, for there are virtually no 
white settlers to oust and there has 
long been a British commitment to 
independence as soon as the various 
African factions can bury their 
hatchets. The Uganda National Move- 
ment seized upon a relatively inno- 
cent government proposal to give 
Uganda’s 34,000 Asians a few pro- 
tected seats in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, blew it up into a major threat to 
African rights, and launched a Bu- 
ganda-wide boycott of all  non- 
African goods in protest. Although 
intimidation was a factor in the suc- 
cess of the boycott, there is little 
doubt that the movement itself elic- 
ited a high degree of spontaneous 
support. The political content of the 
boycott was, in the minds of almost 
all Africans involved, decidedly sec- 
ondary to economic considerations, 
however. 

The Uganda National Congress 
was placed on the horns of a dilem- 
ma. The boycott was so universally 
popular that to oppose it could well 
mean to commit political suicide in 
Buganda Province; but to support the 
boycott necessitated an implicit en- 
dorsement of a movement funda- 
mentally opposed to the basic Con- 
gress objective of a unitary state 
and national (as opposed to provin- 
cial and tribal) politics. The acting 
head of the Uganda National Con- 
gress, Joseph Kiwanuka, chose to 
stand by principle and take a public 
position against the boycott, with the 
result that UNC following dwindled 
to virtually nil during the summer 
of 1959. 


The Mayanja-Obote Wing 


In August, in the course of a heat- 
ed session of the Congress executive 
in Kampala, Mayanja bitterly at- 
tacked Kiwanuka for having taken 
so obdurate an attitude on the boy- 
cott in the face of its obvious popu- 
larity. When the meeting was over, 
there were two Uganda National 
Congresses —the faction led by Ki- 
wanuka and a more radical group 


headed by Mayanja and A. M. Obote. 
Obote, who served on the Wild Con- 
stitutional Committee and is a lead- 
ing African elected member of the 
Legislative Council from the North- 
ern Province, is characterized by 
Mayanja as an able and earnest 
humanist of Anglican origins “who 
reads books on political science for 
relaxation and makes his poiats con- 
vincingly without ever raising his 
voice.” 

Somewhere in the middle, still ap- 
parently uncommitted to either the 
Mayanja-Obote or the Kiwanuka 
wing, sits John Kale, head of the 
Congress’ “foreign mission’, who has 
been pressing the cause of Ugandan 
independence through publications 
and short wave broadcasts from exile 
headquarters in Cairo for the past 
several years. Both of the two Con- 
gress factions have _ reservations 
about some of Kale’s methods and 
activities, but neither will go so far 
as to condemn him, probably for the 
simple reason that he has far more 
abundant funds than they — some 
£50,000 from Soviet Bloc sources, 
many in Cairo say. 

With the publication in December 
1959 of the Wild Constitutional 
Committee’s proposals that national 
elections be held in Uganda by 1961 
and that a national government sub- 
sequently be established under an 
African Chief Minister (see “Plan 
for Uganda Government Change Gets 
Mixed Reception,” p. 7, January 1960 
issue Africa Special Report), politi- 
cal parties assume much more sig- 
nificance than ever before. If the 
Wild recommendations are approved 
by the British Government and the 
Uganda Legislative Council and elec- 
tions toward this end are actually 
run off in 1961, the Uganda National 
Congress might will be advised— 
Mr. Mayanja muses—to ignore the 
traditionalist stronghold of Buganda 
entirely and concentrate its activities 
exclusively in the country’s other 
three provinces. Mayanja frankly 
admits that Congress has lost almost 
all of its following in Buganda be- 
cause of the boycott issue but he says 
that, in a recent speaking tour of the 
country, he found a solid core of Con- 
gress support had remained intact in 
the Eastern and Western Provinces. 
A sweep of the non-Baganda areas 
could give the Congress 58 of the 
78 proposed seats in the new na- 
tional assembly and, one assumes, 
bring in a UNC leader as Chief Min- 
ister. Under the Wild Committee 
recommendations, Buganda would 
have only 20 legislative seats. 


On the other hand, it is clear that 
the Mayanja-Obote wing of the 
Uganda National Congress is not yet 
ready to write off Buganda as a lost 
cause without a good try, particularly 
now that the Uganda National Move- 
ment is banned and the leadership 
largely “rusticated” by the Protec- 
torate Government. In November, 
shortly before his scheduled trip to 
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the United States, Mayanja managed 
to get himself arrested for leading a 
demonstration outside Kampala Town 
Hall when the Legislative Council 
was inside debating the latest amend- 
ment to a proposed Penal Code de- 
signed to curb the boycott and the 
movement which started it. As the 
European settler publication, Kenya 
Weekly News, put it in a critical com- 
mentary on governmental policy to- 
ward the incident: 


“Ever since Mr. Mayanja_ re- 
turned from Britain to find that 
Congress had lost its grip on 
Buganda, one of his prime prob- 
lems has been to put his party 
back on the political map of the 
central kingdom . . . The latest 
Penal Code Amendment Bill gave 
him a golden opportunity. With- 
out actually rooting for the free- 
dom movement and the trade 
boycott, he could win popularity 
by opposing the legislation which 
was designed primarily to com- 
bat them. That his ‘blow for 
freedom’ has been kindly mag- 
nified for him out of all propor- 
tion to its size or significance is 
just so much gratuitous grist to 
his political mill.” 


Why the Education Ministry? 


Mr. Mayanja’s most immediate po- 
litical decision is whether to accept 
the proferred post of Minister of 
Education in the Kabaka’s cabinet 
in Buganda. Mayanja sees nothing 
illogical about his appointment to this 
post, despite the vast gap between 
his political views and those of the 
Buganda Government. He is_ well 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


interest except in Walvis Bay harbor. 
The Germans left the Rehoboth 
Coloureds considerable autonomy, but 
they devastated the African tribes, 
drove a large number of Hereros into 
Bechuanaland, and gave large tracts 
of land to white settlers. 

The Union, with Prime Minister 
Louis Botha personally leading its 
troops, captured South-West during 
the First World War, and in 1920 for- 
malized its control through the League 
Mandate. A large number of white 
settlers moved in just after the war, 
mainly from South Africa. They were 
granted land on a liberal basis, but 
the size of the Native Reserves was 
also greatly expanded after the 
meager German efforts. 

In 1925 the Union created an all- 
white Legislative Assembly of 18 
members, 6 appointed and 12 elected 
on a white franchise. This was the 
constitutional position until after 
World War II. Then South Africa 
began its effort to incorporate the 
territory, and the United Nations its 
effort to establish a trusteeship. Ref- 
erence to the World Court and var- 
ious UN committees has failed to 
break the impasse, and year after 
year the United Nations Committee 


aware of the political pitfalls implicit 
in both acceptance and refusal. Re- 
ligious cleavages have been very im- 
portant political factors in Uganda 
since the sectarian civil wars of the 
late nineteenth century, and there is 
an unwritten convention that the 
Kabaka’s cabinet, like that of Leba- 
non, will always maintain a pre- 
scribed balance of religious forces. 
The recent death of the Minister of 
Education, a Moslem, requires that 
he be replaced by a man of the same 
faith—and logically it should be the 
best-educated Moslem in Buganda. 
Mr. Mayanja is probably justified in 
his belief that he qualifies on this 
score. Obviously, the Kabaka would 
also like to restrict Mayanja’s mis- 
chiefmaking, and probably entertains 
some hope that the status of cabinet 
minister will at least temper his 
efforts to undermine the concept of 
Buganda separatism. 


Will Mayanja take the job? This 
depends, he says, on his estimate of 
the political risks involved when he 
gets back to Uganda. He obviously 
does not take the appointment lightly, 
emphasizing that cabinet ministers 
are not selected on the whim of the 
Kabaka alone but through the con- 
sensus of the Lukiko (legislature), 
the Kabaka, and the Governor. He 
has been devoting a great deal of time 
during his recent visit to the United 
States to discussing possible new ap- 
proaches to Uganda’s pressing educa- 
tional problems. His heart does not 
appear to be in these discussions, but 
he has made a great point of initiat- 
ing them. “It is not yet possible,” Mr. 


Mayanja says pointedly, “for a citizen 


(Continued from page 10) 


on South-West Africa studies the 
documents, hears and reads the peti- 
tions, and then writes a critical re- 
port on conditions in the Territory. 

The Union, blocked in its efforts 
to incorporate South-West, in 1949 
passed an Act providing that all 
members of the Legislative Assembly 
be elected and that the Assembly’s 
limited legislative powers be ex- 
panded. More significantly, the Act 
gave South-West Africa six members 
of the House of Assembly at Cape 
Town. (Each M.P. has about half as 
many constituents as a member from 
the Union; every M.P. elected has 
been a Nationalist.) The territory was 
also given two members of the rather 
unimportant Senate—one to be ap- 
pointed because of his special knowl- 
edge of the non-whites in South-West 
Africa. These are the forms of gov- 
ernment in South-West, but since 
five-sixths of the more than half mil- 
lion persons living here are African, 
the importance of the Department of 
Bantu Administration and Develop- 
ment remains paramount. 

The whites feel that they have 
brought all the progress and all the 
skills that South-West Africa has and 
that they are still pioneering in the 


of Buganda to turn down the Kabaka 
directly without losing prestige among 
the people.” 

There is also the fact that a cabinet 
post would enhance Mayanja’s respec- 
tability and help him to live down 
attempts by opposition parties—par- 
ticularly the moderate Catholic-domi- 
nated Democratic Party—to get him 
labeled as a Communist. This he fer- 
vently denies, and even his most out- 
spoken British critics are inclined to 
believe that Mayanja’s Marxist think- 
ing is not Moscow-oriented, and that 
his only ideological commitment is to 
Ugandan nationalism. He describes 
himself as a “social humanist,” is a 
warm admirer of India’s Nehru, and 
believes democracy is a “habit of 
mind” which it will take his poorly- 
educated country many years to at- 
tain. In the interim, he predicts a 
sort of paternalistic oligarchy of the 
educated class. 

His first objective, he says, is to 
ascertain whether the Buganda Gov- 
ernment’s recent vehement threats in 
response to the Wild Committee Re- 
port represent a serious intent to se- 
cede from Uganda or simply a bar- 
gaining counter. He is inclined to 
believe that the Kabaka’s government 
is bargaining for certain guarantees 
concerning local autonomy, but if it 
turns out that secession is under real 
consideration, Mr. Mayanja will—he 
says—forego the prestige of cabinet 
rank to give full attention to rebuild- 
ing the Uganda National Congress. 
There seems to be little doubt that 
we will be hearing a great deal from 
Abu Mayanja as Uganda moves to- 
ward independence . . . Helen Kitchen 


middle of the twentieth century; to 
them, the idea of letting power slip 
from their hands is ridiculous. On the 
other hand, there is something ines- 
capably compelling in the annual ap- 
peals of Herero Chief Hosea Kutako 
to the United Nations—“this is what 
I have to say to the United Nations: 
I implore the United Nations to give 
me my freedom this year. I do not 
want this year to pass”—and the 
young South-West Africans who peti- 
tion the UN personally seem con- 
vinced that the future is on their side. 


But behind all this is the power of 
the Union of South Africa, whose 
Prime Minister said in January 1960 
that he would never give up South- 
West. There seems little prospect 
that anyone will ever take it from 
him; certainly South-West’s other 
neighbors, Angola and Bechuanaland, 
are less than hotbeds of Africanism. 
And the 45 years of association have 
left roots deep enough so that the 
future of South-West seems inescap- 
ably tied up with the future of the 
Union, or specifically with the future 
of apartheid in the Union. But until 
that becomes clear, South-West will 
continue to be best known for its 
annual appearance at the United Na- 
tions, where it provides a legal means 
for getting at South Africa. 
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Toward K nowing Africa Better... 


(A monthly listing of forthcoming meetings in various American cities on African affairs, and news of prominent Africans 
travelling in the United States. If you would like to have a conference or visitor noted in this department, please write full 


details to Africa Report, 1234 20th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Visitors 


e JULIUS KAMBARAGE NYERERE, President of the Tanganyika African 
National Union, here on a five-weeks tour as the guest of the State Department. 
Concluding itinerary: San Francisco, February 27-March 2; Los Angeles, March 
4-5; Boston, March 5-9; Ottawa, March 9-13. Departs Montreal for London, 
March 13. Other members of his party: Lucille Casey Howell, Secretary, Tan- 
ganyika Elected Members Organization; Rowland Mwanijisi, Public Relations 
Director, TANU. Programmed by the Governmental Affairs Institute, 1722 


Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


e The 1960 New York Herald Tribune Youth Forum, now in session in New 
York, includes four young Africans among the 35 high school students from 
many nations selected to come to the US in January for an intensive three- 
month program of seminars, lectures, cultural exchange, and educational sight- 
seeing. The Africans are Lordsfield Anani Dzidzienyo, Ghana; Telelu Neway, 
Ethiopia; Geraldine Bray, Central African Federation; Ahmed Siddick Osman, 


Sudan; and Aloysius C. Nwaofugu, Nigeria. 


e TEOLOU DELNESSAHOU, Director General, Administrative Division of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Visiting in the US from 
February 4-April 3 under the State Department’s Foreign Leader Exchange 
Program. Itinerary programmed by the American Council on Education, 1785 


Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


e HERBERT CHITEPO, first African barrister commissioned in Southern 
Rhodesia and member of the Southern Rhodesia Urban Affairs Commission, 
Salisbury, accompanied by his wife. Visiting in the US from March 1-April 15 
under the sponsorship of the African-American Institute. Tentative itinerary: 
New York, March 1-9; Washington, D. C., March 9-15; Greensboro, March 15-18; 
Tuskegee, March 18-21; Atlanta, March 21-24; New Orleans, March 24-27; Los 
Angeles, March 27-31; San Francisco, March 31-April 4; Chicago, April 4-7; 


Calendar 
March 10: The third in a series 
of 1960 conferences of the Con- 
necticut Service Bureau for Wo- 
men’s Organizations convenes 
in Hartford to discuss “Emerg- 
ence from Colonialism: How Can 
the U.S. Cooperate With Coun- 
tries on a Non-Official Basis?” 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
G. B. Cooper of Trinity College. 
Principal speakers: A. E. How- 
son-Wright, Government of Ni- 
geria, and Ronald Ngala, co- 
chairman of the African dele- 
gation to the Kenya Constitu- 
tional Conference in London and 
member of the Kenya Legisla- 
tive Council. For details, write 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Beatrice Fox Auerbach Founda- 
tion, 956 Main Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

March 18-19: The University of 
Massachusetts’ Annual Interna- 
tional Weekend, focusing on 
“Africa: South of the Sahara”. 
Sir Pierson Dixon, Permanent 
Representative to the UN, will 
give the keynote address. Other 
speakers: Dr. Gwendolen Carter, 


Bryn Mawr, April 10; Boston, April 10-14; depart New York, April 15. 
Professor of Government at 


e RONALD NGALA, Member, Kenya Legislative Council and recent co- Smith College; Professor 
chairman of the African delegation to the Kenya Constitutional Conference in Charles Abrams of the Massa- 
London, accompanied by his wife. Visiting in the US from March 2-April 15 chusetts Institute of Technol- 
under the sponsorship of the African-American Institute. Tentative itinerary: ogy; Nigel Heseltine, African 
New York, March 2-9; Hartford, March 9-11; Boston, March 11-15; Washing- Liaison Office, FAO; Michael 
ton, D. C., March 17-22; Richmond, Indiana (Earlham College), March 23; Yellow Babatunde Olatunji, President 
Springs, Ohio (Antioch College), March 24; Knoxville, March 25; Nashville, of the All-Africa Students Un- 
March 26; Tuskegee, March 27; Atlanta, March 30; Los Angeles, March 31- ion, Washington, D. C., and 
April 6; San Francisco, April 6-10; Chicago, April 10-14; Lincoln University, other _ representatives from 
April 14; depart New York, April 15. Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, and 


e GARFIELD TODD, former Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and now South Africa. An exhibit of 

leader of the liberal, multiracial Central Africa Party, arrived in the United African art from the Museum 
States February 19 for a two-week lecture tour. He is speaking in Washington, of Primitive Art will be on dis- 
D. C., Chicago, Indianapolis, and other cities. For his schedule, call National omy ras oat testes’ Bar 
City Christian Church, Washington, D. C., Adams 4-6230. detailea weit C. Sichnenstein, 
International Weekend Commit- 
DO YOU HAVE friends in the U. S., Europe or Africa who would appreciate an introduc- tee, Student Union Bldg., Uni- 
tion to Africa Special Report? If so, please list them below so that we may send trial versity of Massachusetts, Am- 
copies. Thank youl herst, Mass. 
March 24: The Connecticut 
Service Bureau for Women’s 
St Organizations will discuss “Aid 
to Africa” in its final confer- 
ence in Hartford. Principal 
speakers: Alcott H. Deming, 
Africa Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of State and Professor 
Benjamin Rivlin of Brooklyn 
College. For details write Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Bea- 
trice Fox Auerbach Foundation, 
956 Main Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
April 1-4: The Association of 
International Relations Clubs 
holds its 13th annual conference 
at Harvard University to dis- 
cuss “U.S. Foreign Policy and 
Africa.” 


Name 


MAIL TO: Africa Special Report, 1234 20th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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